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EDITORIAL. 


The  Free  Library  Commission  has  for  a  long  time  felt  the  need  of  some 
means  of  communication  with  and  among  the  library  workers  of  the  State 
and  has  planned  to  publish  a  petiodical  to  meet  this  need.  There  will  be 

no  attempt  to  rival  the  regular  library  journals  nor  to  do  more  than  is 

suggested  above.  The  size  will  vaiT  with  circumstances. 

The  Commission  feels  that  it  is  important  for  Pennsylvania  librarians  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  what  other,s  are  doing  in  the  same  field.  There  are  many 
workers  throughout  the  state  w'ho  are  doing  splendid  work  but  doing  it  so 
,  quietly  that  no  one  outside  their  own  communities  is  able  to  benefit  by  their 
;  experiences. 

I  Not  only  will  such  a  periodical  as  this  make  librarians  acquainted  with  each 
I  other  and  the  work  in  other  places  but  it  will  fester  a  w^holesome  rivalry. 

I  After  listening  to  an  account  of  what  was  being  done  by  the  library  in  a  small 

I  town,  a  librarian  representing  a  certain  large  city  said,  “I  thought  I  v/as  doing 
\  some  work,  but  now  I  feel  as  though  I  had  hardly  begun.”  Such  an  effect  can¬ 
not  but  be  of  great  help  to  the  work. 


Library  workers  are  urged  to  encourage  in  every  way  possible  the  Key¬ 
stone  State  and  the  American  Library  A^ssociations.  The  latter  is  a  splendid 
illustration  of  what  association  has  done  for  the  library  profession, 

^  Beginning  in  1876  with  a  membership  of  less  than  fifty  it  closed  its  thir¬ 
tieth  year  with  a  total  registration  of  about  4300  members  of  which  more 
than  1800  are  in  good  standing.  When  it  was  organized  not  one  of  the 


many  devices,  now  regarded  as  essential  to  good  and  convenient  work, 
could  be  purchased  anywhere.  Card  catalogues  existed  but  no  two  were  alike. 
Each  library  had  its  own  system  o£  classification  and  arrangement.  When 
iibrarlans  met  they  had  no  common  ground  on  which  to  stand  except  the 
desire  to  improve  conditions. 

Librarians  of  to-day  can  hardly  realize  the  change  which  at  once  came  over 
the  spirit  of  library  work  as  a  result  of  that  small  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 
This  change  was  manifested  by  the  immediate  organization  of  the  Library 
Bureau  and  the  publication  of  the  Library  Journal.  The  Bureau  was  a  co¬ 
operative  scheme  among  library  workers  by  which  uniformity  could  be 
secured  in  furniture  and  supplies  for  library  work.  Its  scope  increased  so 
rapidly,  however,  that  it  became  necessary  to  make  it  a  regular  business  from 
which  the  library  workers  withdrew  and  it  was  placed  on  a  strictly  commercial 

t)  Q-Sis 

From  that  small  beginning  the  Association  has  gone  on  until  it  has  reached 
its  present  size.  The  influence  it  has  exerted  on  the  general  library  move¬ 
ment  is  beyond  estimation.  Co-operation  has  freed  workers  from  the 
need  of  studying  petty  details  and  made  it  possible  to  devote  time  to 
more  important  phases  of  the  work.  Discussion  has  brought  out  and  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  improved  and  better  methods.  Consideration  of  the 
entire  library  field  has  led  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  position  of  the 
library  in  the  community.  The  librarians  by  associating  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion  have  raised  their  work  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  and  as  the  work  has  risen  the  worker  has  risen  with  it.  To-day  the 
library  occupies  a  place  of  no  small  influence  in  the  community  and  will  take 
a  higher  place  still  as  time  goes  on,  ail  as  the  result  of  a  wise  co-operation. 


The  same  result  will  follow  similar  causes  in  our  own  state  worn,  xhe 
local  librarians  have  been  working  along  without  realizing  that  others  were 
engaged  in  the  same  cause,  meeting  the  same  difiiculties  and  solving  the  same 
problem.s.  By  coming  together  occasionally  and  talking  these  matters  o\er 
the  experiences  of  one  can  be  made  useful  to  others.  In  order  to  make  this 
possible  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club  wms  organized  in  1892.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  the  workers  of  the  State 
organized  and  held  meetings  in  various  cities,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe  for 
this  movement  and  gradually  the  members  outside  of  Philadelphia  dropped 

out  and  the  meetings  were  held  only  in  that  city. 

In  1901,  how^ever,  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  and  at  Atlantic 
City,  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  a  temporary  organization  of  the  Keystone 
State  Library  Association  was  formed.  The  first  meeting  w^as  held  in 
November  at  the  State  Library,  Harrisburg  and  since  then  one  has  been  held 
annually.  There  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  interest  showm  but  not  as  much  as 
there  should  be.  Such  meetings  are  of  more  value  to  workers  from  the 
small  libraries  than  to  those  from  the  larger  ones.  The  latter  have  asso¬ 
ciates  with  whom  they  can  discuss  the  difidculties  w^hich  arise.  It  is  those  in 
the  small  places  who  need  the  awakening  which  comes  from  meeting  others, 
and  the  opportunity  to  “talk  shop.” 

Trustees  should  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  the  library  which  benefits  from 
such  associations.  The  ideas  and  renewed  enthusiasm  which  come  from  them 
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are  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  library.  This  should  be  admitted  and 
attendance  at  these  gatherings  made  part  of  the  duty  of  the  librarian.  The 
smallest  library  will  be  more  fian  repaid  for  the  money  spent  in  this  way 


There  is  too  little  appreciation  of  the  position  of  the  library  in  ^ne  com¬ 
munity.  The  old  idea  that  a  library  is  a  storehouse  in  which  to  collect  books 
and  preserve  them  from  the  people  has  been  exploded.  The  library  is  not  only 
a  fact  but  a  factor  in  the  civic  life.  If  it  does  not  have  as  positive  an  in¬ 
fluence  m  the  community  as  the  public  school  there  is  something  wrong  and 
the  managers  should  investigate.  As  soon  as  librarians  wake  up  to  this  and 
push  their  work  they  will  find  the  people  waking  up  to  their  existence  and  also 
taking  an  interest  in  the  institution.  The  library  should  be  the  rallying  place 
lor  all  the  forces  helping  in  civic  betterment.  The  Women’s  clubs,  village 
improvement  societies  and  all  similar  associations  should  have  their  homes  at 
the  library.  They  should  find  there  a  storehouse  from  which  to  get 
t  e  information  necessary  in  carrying  on  their  work.  The  pupils  in  the 
scuools,  the  teachers,  the  business  and  professional  men,  the  mechanics  and 
laboring  men  should  learn  that  the  library  is  a  place  in  which  they  can  find 
mateiial  which  will  be  of  help  in  their  every  day  work.  It  no  longer  causes 
comment  when  a  mechanic  comes  in  his  working  clothes,  just  as  he  left  his 
shop,  to  see  If  he  can  find  something  in  the  library  to  help  him  meet  some 
d  fficulty  which  has  arisen  in  his  work.  Such  visits  are  considered  to  be  part 
Of  the  daily  routine  and  every  effort  made  to  encourage  them. 

When  the  libiaiy  occupies  such  a  position  in  the  community  the  question 
of  support  will  settle  itself.  When  the  librarian  has  made  the  community 

‘“P™''*=“ent  of  the  social  life  the  importance  of  the 
hbiary  will  be  recognized.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  give  the  library  its 

^■oper  Place  and  then  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  bring  about  refmms  in 
me  matter  of  support. 


FIELD  NOTES. 


difficnir°^'^  showing  discouragement  because  of  the 

difficulty  m  rousing  interest  in  the  library  movement. 

Union  City,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Woman’s  Club  is  organizins-  » 

library^  Rooms  have  been  rented  and  money  is  being  raised  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  the  salary  of  a  librarian.  pui  chase 

^^The^school  board  of  Parsons  is  considering  the  proposition  to  establish  a 

)u!^^"er’'  for  library 

Miss  Jean  Y.  Middleton  has  resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of  the 

pprentice  s  Library,  Philadelphia,  to  become  head  of  the  order  department 
'f  the  Queensborough  Public  Library,  N.  Y.  uepartment 
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Miss  Helen  B.  Schmilz  has  resigned  from  the  library  at  Conshohocken  to 
enter  the  profession  of  teaching.  Miss  Reba  F.  Lehman,  of  this  years  class 
at  Drexel,  will  take  her  place. 

Entrance  examinations  for  Admission  to  Drexel  Institute  Library  School  will 
be  held  on  June  12.  The  examinations  include  a  test  in  general  literature, 
history,  general  information,  French  and  German.  Only  a  reading  knowledge 
of  the  languages  is  required. 

The  library  at  Conshohocken,  which  was  opened  May  3,  1907  has  removed 
from  its  room  in  the  public  school  building  to  a  store  room  on  the  main 

biisinGSS  StlTGGt* 

During  the  past  year  the  subscription  library  at  Galeton  has  been  reor¬ 
ganized  as  a  free  library  supported  by  appropiations  from  the  borough  council 

and  the  school  board. 

The  Osterhout  Library,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  has  recently  completed  an  addition 
to  the  building  and  other  improvements  including  the  enlarging  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  room  and  the  opening  of  an  open  shelf  room.  i 

The  library  at  Hazleton  was  opened  to  the  public  October  first.  The  people  i 
of  the  town  gave  generously  of  their  time  and  money  to  make  the  institution  1 

a  success  and  it  has  been  most  gratifying  to  see  the  interest  in  books  which  J 

has  been  shown.  The  library  is  located  in  a  store  room  on  the  main  business 
street  not  far  from  the  post  office  and  has  exceeaed  the  expectations  of  its 

most  ardent  supporters  in  its  popularity. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Daigh,  of  Drexel  Institute  Library  School,  1907,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Free  Library  Conneilsville,  to  succeed  Miss 

Anna  B.  Day. 

The  Susquehanna  County  Historical  Society  and  Free  Library  Association 
opened  their  building  at  Montrose,  in  November.  In  February  the  library 
was  opened  formally  for  the  circulation  of  books.  The  building  faces  the 
village  green  and  has  on  the  main  floor  a  general  reading  room,  a  children’s 
room  and  a  reference  room.  The  second  floor  has  a  room  for  the  use  of  clubs, 
one  for  the  historical  society  and  an  auditorium. 

The  Carnegie  Training  School  for  Children’s  Librarians  will  hold  entrance 
exa,minations  for  admission  to  the  school  on  June  20,  1908.  If  necessary  these 
examinations  may  be  taken  at  a  library  near  the  candidate’s  home.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  address  MisS'  Frances  J.  Olcott,  Carnegie  Library,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 


REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  SMALL  LIBRARIES. 


ALICE  B.  KROEGER,  Librarian  and  Director  of  Library  School,  Drexel 

Institute^  Philadelphia. 


Among  the  first  books  to  be  purchased  for  the  small  library  should  be  books 
of  reference.  About  the  choice  of  the  reference  books  for  the  first  purchase  a 
difference  of  opinion  may  be  found  to  exist,  although  there  would  probably  be 
general  agreement  that  an  encyclopedia,  a  dictionary  and  an  atlas  are  necessi- 
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ties.  Disagreements  may  come  in  the  choice  of  these  three  kinds  of  reference 
books  and  will  be  sure  to  come  when  the  selection  extends  beyond  there. 

The  selection  of  reference  books  for  a  college  or  school  library  will  differ 
from  the  selection  for  a  public  library,  in  some  respects,  more  attention  being 
paid  in  the  school  library  to  the  special  lines  of  study  pursued  in  the  school. 
But  in  both  kinds  of  libraries  the  reference  collection  should  be  well  selected 
and  managed  and  its  contents  thoroughly  understood  by  the  librarian  and  her 
assistants.  The  reference  work  in  a  library  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  thorough  card  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  library,  much  analytic 
work  being  necessarj^  in  small  libraries.  A  card  index  of  the  places  where 
special  subjects  have  been  found  should  be  kept  sO'  as  to  avoid  loss  of  time 
in  looking  up  a  subject  repeatedly. 

The  librarian  in  purchasing  reference  books  must  remember  that  the  prices 
quoted  in  the  list  are  the  publisher’s  prices  and  that  frequently  reference  books 
may  be  found  at  second-hand  stores  or  may  be  bought  at  auction  for 
very  much  less  than  the  advertised  prices.  The  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  Book 
Buying  in  its  Bulletin  No.  31  has  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  several  im¬ 
portant  reference  sets  showing  the  original  price  and  the  price  sold  at  second¬ 
hand  sales.  One  item  is  “Warner’s  Library  of  the  world’s  best  literature” 
which  in  the  46  volume  edition  sold  originally  for  $157  and  at  second-hand  for 
$35.  The  small  library  can  afford  to  wait  in  some  cases  until  reference  books 
can  be  bought  cheaper  at  second-hand.  There  are,  however,  a  few  works 
which  it  is  v/ise  to  buy  immediately. 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 

The  New  international  encyclopedia  is  selected  because  it  is  the  .  latest 
as  well  as  the  best  arranged  cyclopedia.  Published  in  1902-04  it  is  as  recent  as 
can  be  expected  of  a  cyclopedia  which  soon  becomes  out  of  date  on  many 
subjects.  The  specific  arrangement,  the  well  written  articles,  the  excellent 
illustrations,  all  go  towards  making  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  reference 
books  for  the  average  library.  The  only  rivals  to  it  now  are  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana  and  Nelsons  encyclopedia,  both  ot  which  can  be  dispensed  with 
if  the  libraij-  has  the  New”  international.  The  cost  of  the  New’"  international 
(about  $65  for  the  17  v.)  may  be  too  great  for  some  small  libraries,  but  if 
possible,  it  should  be  purchased  as  the  library  w'ill  be  paid  in  the  use  w”hich 
it  wfill  be  to  readers. 

Harper  s  book  of  facts  (N.  Y.  Harper,  $8)  is  a  very  concise  volume  in 
which  the  information  is  given  in  compact  form.  There  are  many  helpful  out¬ 
lines  under  the  names  of  cities  and  countries,  giving  the  historic  events  in 
order  of  their  occurance,  and  there  are  other  useful  outlines  and  tables  not 
easily  found  elsewhere. 

Champlain’s  Young  folks’  cyclopedia  (N.  Y.  Holt,  1895-1905.  $2.50  ea.)  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Young  folks’  cyclopedia  of  common  things,  of  persons  and  places, 
of  games  and  sports,  of  literature  and  art,  and  of  natural  history  are  of 
especial  importance  in  a  children’s  department.  The  articles  are  written  in  a 
simple  manner. 

DICTIONARY.  * 

^  A  small  library  must  have  a  good  dictionary.  Of  the  two.  Standard  (N.  Y. 

f  hunk,  $lo)  and  Webster’s  International  (Springfield,  Mass.,  Merrian,  $12)  the 
,  Standard  will  perhaps  be  the  most  useful,  containingmore  words  than  Webster’s. 
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On  the  other  hand  Webster’s  is  better  knowTi  by  the  readers  of  a  library.  The 
appendixes  of  both  of  these  dictionaries  and  their  colored  plates  should  be 
noted  by  the  librarian  of  the  small  library,  as  much  valuable  information  not 
found  elsewhere  is  contained  in  them,  e.  g.  coats  of  arms,  seals,  flags,  appen¬ 
dixes  of  noted  names  of  fiction,  a  good  brief  biographical  dictionary,  quota¬ 
tions,  phrases,  etc. 

Dictionaries  of  foreign  languages  may  be  needed  in  certain  localities  and  are 
essential  in  college  and  school  reference  collections.  Edgren’s  French  and 
English  dictionary  (N.  Y.  Holt,  $2.50)  is  an  inexpensive  one  that  is  -worth 
buying.  If  Flugel’s  German-English  and  English-German  dictionary  (Wester- 
man,  $16.50)  is  too  expensive  a  smaller  dictionary  may  be  obtained.  Blackley 
and  P^rielander’s  German-English  and  English-German  dictionary’’  can  be  had 
for  ($1.25  Longmans,  N.  Y.) 


ATLAS. 

The  best  general  atlas  of  the  world  is  the  Rand,  McNally  &.  Co.’s  Indexed 
atlas  of  the  world  ($22).  The  expense  may  prevent  its  purchase  by  the  small 
libraries,  though  there  is  no  other  the  maps  of  which  are  so  useful  for  the 
United  States.  The  lack  of  an  index  in  one  alphabet  somewhat  detracts  from 
its  usefulness.  The  Business  atlas  by  the  same  firm  includes  only  the  United 
States,  Japan  and  the  Bhilippines.  The  Century  atlas  is  useful  ($12.50)  not  so 
recently  revised,  but  containing  an  index  in  one  alphabet. 

The  new  edition  of  Lippincott’s  gazetteer,  edited  by  Heilprin  (Bhil.  Lippin- 
cott,  1906,  $10)  should  also  be  in  reference  collections  to  supplement  the 
atlas. 

BIOGRABHIC  DICTIONARIES. 

The  standard  one  volume  biographical  dictionary  is  Lippincott’s  (Phil. 
Lippincott,  $15).  The  old  edition  is  good  enough  and  can  be  bought  at  second- 
liand  for  less  than  the  original  cost.  ^ 

The  Century  cyclopedia  of  names  (N.  Y.  Century  Co.  $12)  includes  proper 
names  of  all  kinds,  biographic,  geographic,  mythologic,  etc.,  and  the  compact 
information  given  is  used  on  many  occasions.  However,  the  very  small 
library  may  have  to  omit  this  volume,  using  the  New  international  encyclcpedia 
instead. 

For  contemporary  names  Who’s  who  in  America  ($2.75)  is  most  convenient 
and  serves  not  only  the  reference  department  but  the  cataloger  also.  The  list 
of  works  under  the  authors  and  their  publishers  (indicated  by  symbols)  assists 
the  librarian  in  many  ways.  The  English  Who’s  who  (N.  Y.  Macmillan, 
11.75)  should  also  be  bought.  The  two  supplement  Lippincott’s  biographical 
dictionary  very  well.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  small  library  to  buy  these 
every  year,  but  new  volumes  should  be  bought  about  every  five  years. 

STATISTICS. 

The  World  almanac  which  can  be  had  for  25  cents  in  paper  is  almost  in¬ 
dispensable.  It  is  surprising  how  much  information  can  be  found  in  this 
little  volume.  New  editions  s'^ould  be  bought  every  year.  The  paper  is  good 
enough  for  the  small  library,  which  can  surely  afford  the  price  for  the  help 
it  is  in  manj^  cases.  The  librarian  of  the  small  library  should  study  its  con¬ 
tents  with  a  view  to  remembering  what  kind  of  information  can  be  found 
in  it. 
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The  Stateman’s  year  book  (N.  Y.  Macmillan,  $3.00),  while  an  English  work, 
has  of  late  given  ^  much  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  United  States.  For 
governmental  facts,  constitutions,  etc.,  it  is  the  most  useful  reference  book. 

The  Abstract  of  the  12th  census,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
and  the  Statistical  abstract,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  are  both 
worth  getting  regularly  because  they  can  be  obtained  free,  and  because  they 
contain  the  official  Statistics  regarding  this  country,  population,  manufactures, 
railroads,  agriculture,  etc.  These  can  be  had  on  application  to  your  senator  or 
representative. 

INDEXES. 

'SYith  the  Abridged  Poole  (Bost.  Houghton,  $12)  and  the  Reader’s  guide  to 
periodical  literature,  v.  1,  1900-04,  (Minneapolis,  Wilson,  $15)  and  the  current 
issue  since  1904,  the  small  library  can  answer  many  reference  questions  which 
come  up,  provided  the  library^  contains  a  fair  number  of  the  bound  periodicals 
indexed,  and  these  aids.  A  good  collection  of  periodical  literature  is  almost 
indispensable  in  every  library.  For  study  club  work  and  work  with  the 
schools,  these  are  among  the  most  useful  guides. 

Brookings  and  Ringwalt’s  Briefs  for  debate  (N.  Y.  Longmans,  $1.25)  and 
Ringwalt’s  Briefs  on  public  questions  (N.  Y.  Longmans,  $1.20)  are  both  of 
great  assistance  when  the  students  of  the  public  schools  come  to  look  up 
debate  subjects.  The  two  volumes  are  different  in  the  topics  included. 

What’s  in  the  magazines  (50  cents)  will  help  the  librarian  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  magazine  literature  of  the  day.  It  is  more  useful  in  that 
wa,y  than  in  any  other  as  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  Reader’s  guide.  The 
description  of  the  articles  in  the  current  monthlies  is  well  worth  careful  ex¬ 
amination,  although  after  all  the  best  help,  if  time  permits,  is  the  examination 
of  the  table  of  contents  in  the  magazines  themselves.  It  is  in  that  way  that  the 
librarian  keeps  posted  regarding  subjects  of  general  interest.  For  one  who 
has  not  the  opportunity  of  handling  the  monthlies.  What’s  in  the  magazines 
serves  as  a  substitute. 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 

Of  further  assistance  for  debate  purposes  the  public  documents  in  a  library 
are  also  of  great  value.  Every  public  and  school  library,  no  matter  how  small, 
should  contain  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  publications.  Our  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  greatest  publishing  house  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  documents 
issued  by  it  contain  material  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  As  the  documents  may 
be  obtained  free  libraries  should  be  on  the  alert  to  procure  such  as  may  be 
useful  to  its  own  constituency.  It  is  not  necessary  to  get  every  thing.  Make  a 
good  selection.  Have  them  well  classified  and  cataloged.  Make  use  of  the 
indexes  and  keys  which  the  government  has  issued.  A  most  important  aid  to 
the  study  of  documents  is  Wyer’s  U.  S.  Government  documents  issued  by  the 
N.  "i .  State  Library  for  15  cents.  Every  librarian  not  familiar  with  the  way 
to  get  and  use  documents  should  make  a  careful  study  of  this  work.  It  in¬ 
cludes,  among  other  things,  a  list  of  the  best  dccumxents  for  the  small 
library, 

LITERATURE. 

Y  arner’s  Library  of  the  World’s  best  literature  (N.  Y.  Peale,  30  v.  $90)  is 
somewhat  too  costly  for  a  very  small  library.  At  second  hand  it  can  be  ob- 
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tained  at  a  cheaper  price.  In  a  college  or  normal  school  library  it  is  of  great  use 
in  affording  the  best  collections  of  typical  extracts  from  noted  authors,  as  well 
as  biographical  and  critical  sketches.  The  supplementary  volumes  containing 
synopses  of  noted  books,  biographies,  songs,  hymns,  lyrics  and  a  good  index, 
are  helpful  to  the  reference  librarian. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Hoyt’s  cyclopedia  of  practical  quotations  (N.  Y.  Funk,  $6.00)  is  the  most 
conveniently  arranged  book  of  the  kind  for  the  small  library.  The  arrangement 
of  subjects  with  a  full  title  index  makes  it  possible  to  answer  most  of  the 
questions  that  are  asked  in  this  line. 

Granger’s  Index  to  poetry  and  recitations  (Chi.  McClurg,  $5,00)  is  a  very 
useful  guide,  but  by  no  means  all  the  books  indexed  will  be  found  in  the  small 
library. 

ALLUSIONS. 

A  great  many  volumes  of  allusions  have  been  issued  of  which  perhaps  the 
best  known  are  Brewer’s  Reader’s  handbook  and  his  Dictionary  of  phrase  and 
fable  (Phil.  Lippincott,  $3.50  each).  These  are  inexpensive  and  are  worth  hav¬ 
ing  on  the  reference  shelves  in  spite  of  their  superficial  character. 

Questions  that  come  up  about  holidays  and  holy  days  can  be  answered  with 
the  aid  of  Walsh’s  Curiosities  of  popular  customs,  which  although  lacking  an 
index,  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject.  McCurdy’s  Holidays,  a  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  articles  relating  to  holidays  (Bost.  Boston  bk.  Co.  25  cents)  refers  to 
articles  in  books  and  periodicals  and  is  used  to  help  answer  the  questions 
of  the  many  school  children  who  come  to  the  library. 

HISTORY. 

Larned’s  History  for  ready  reference  (Springfield,  Mass.  Nichols,  6v.  $30,00) 
is  the  best  reference  book  in  history.  It  tells  in  the  words  of  eminent  his¬ 
torians  biographers  and  specialists  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
arrangement  being  under  countries. 

Brewer’s  Historic  note  book  (Phil.  Lippincott,  $3.50)  is  a  popular  compendium 
of  miscellaneous  historic  facts,  not  always  as  accurate  as  might  be  wished. 

Harper’s  dictionary  of  classical  literature  and  antiquities  (N.  Y.  Harp.  $6.00) 
is  the  best  of  the  classical  dictionaries  for  the  small  library.  Includes  bio¬ 
graphy  &  mythology,  and  is  well  illustrated. 

Harper’s  encyclopedia  of  United  States  history  is  in  10  volumes  (N.  Y. 
Harper,  $30.00)  but  can  be  bought  for  much  less  at  second  hand.  It  is  of  use 
in  assisting  in  school  work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  (Wash.  Superintendent  of  documents,  50  cents)  is  a 
necessary  book  in  the  reference  collection  of  a  small  library.  The  cataloger 
will  find  it  helpful,  the  librarian  will  use  it  for  the  selection  of  books,  and  the 
readers  can  be  referred  to  it  in  their  choice  of  the  best  books  on  a  subject. 

The  A.  L.  A.  book  list  (Bost.  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  board,  $1.00  per  year)  is  an 
essential  chiefly  for  its  service  to  the  librarian  in  the  selection  of  current 
books. 
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The  United  States  catalog  of  books  and  its  Supplement  (Minneapolis,  Wilson, 
$30.00)  are  well  worth  their  cost  to  the  librarian  of  all  but  the  very  small 
library. 

Townsend’s  United  States  which  is  now  out  of  print  contains  much  curious 
information  regarding  the  nicknames  of  states,  state  mottoes,  state  seals, 
presidential  cabinets,  etc.  JEIis  hand  book  of  the  United  States  political  history 
for  readers  and  students  (Bost.  Lothrop,  $1.60)  published  in  1905,  is  based  upon 
U.  S.  ’  but  does  not  cover  the  field  in  quite  the  same  way. 

SCIENCE. 

Henley’s  twentieth  century  book  of  receipes,  formulas  and  processes  (N.  Y. 
Henley,  $3.00)  is  the  most  recent  and  best  work  of  this  kind. 


LIST  OF  HISTORIES  SUGGESTED  FOR  SMALL  LIBRARIES. 


MABEIv  SHRYOCK,  Librarian,  Mt.  Washington  Branch,  Pittsburgh. 


UNITED  STATES. 


ELSON,  HENRY  W. 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America  (to  1904).  Macmillan,  $1.75 
FISKE,  JOHN. 

American  revolution.  2  v.  Houghton,  $2.00  ea. 

Beginnings  of  New  England.  Houghton,  $2.00. 

Critical  period  of  American  history,  1783-1789.  Houghton,  $2.00. 
Discovery  of  America.  2V.  Houghton,  $2.00  ea. 

Dutch  and  Quaker  colonies  in  America.  2v.  Houghton,  $2.00  ea. 
Mississippi  Valley  in  the  Civil  War.  Houghton,  $2.00. 

New  France  and  New  England.  Houghton,  $1.35  nt. 

Old  Virginia  and  her  neighbors.  2v.  Houghton,  $2.00  ea. 

PARKMAN,  FRANCIS. 

Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  2v.  Little,  new  lib.  ed.  $3.00. 

The  Oregan  trail.  Little,  Remington  ed.  ill.  $2.00. 

Complete  works.  Little,  new  lib.  ed.  in  13v.  (This  includes  his 
“Prance  and  England  in  North  America.”  9v.)  $26.00. 

WILSON,  WOODROW. 

History  of  the  American  people.  5v.  1902.  Harper,  $17.50.  (Recent, 

popular  in  style,  many  and  fine  illustrations,  good  bibliographies  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter.) 


CIVIL  WAR. 


I  ROPES,  JOHN  C. 

Story  of  the  Civil  War.  v.  1-2.  (This  is  the  best,  but  author  died  before 
its  completion.) 
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GUERNSEY,  ALFRED  H.  &  ALDEN,  HENRY  M. 

Harper’s  pictorial  history  of  the  great  rebellion.  2v.  Harper.  (Es¬ 
pecially  valuable  for  its  .contemporeous  pictures.) 

PERSONAL  NARATIVES. 

AVARY,  MRS.  MYRTA  LOCKWOOD. 

A  Virginia  girl  in  the  Civil  War.  1903.  Appleton,  $1.25. 

DANA,  CHARLES  A. 

Recollections  of  the  Civil  War.  1898.  Appleton,  $2.00. 

GORDON,  JOHN  B. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.  Scribner,  $1.50. 

GRANT,  ULYSSES  S. 

Personal  memoirs,  2v.  1895.  Century  Co.  $5.00. 

HIGGINSON,  THOS.  W. 

Army  life  in  a  black  regiment.  1896.  Longmans,  $1.50. 

Famous  adventures  and  prison  escapes.  1906.  Century  Co.,  $1.50. 
KIEFFER,  HENRY  M. 

Recollections  of  a  drummer  boy.  1888.  Houghton,  $1.50. 
PITTENGER,  WM. 

The  great  locomotive  chase.  1901.  Penn  Pub.  Co.,  $1.25. 

WISE,  JOHN  S. 

End  of  an  era.  1899.  Houghton,  $2.00. 

PECK,  HARRY  THURSTON. 

Twenty  years  of  the  republic.  1906.  Dodd,  Mead,  $2.50.  (Excellent 
for  recent  events  described  at  some  length,  and  for  acute  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  public  men  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.) 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

ENGLAND. 

GREEN,  JOHN  RICHARD. 

Short  history  of  the  English  people.  1895.  Harper,  $1.75. 

History  of  the  English  people.  4v.  Harper,  $10. 

LINGARD,  JOHN. 

History  of  England,  newly  abridged  by  H.  N.  Birt.  Macmillan,  $1.50. 
(Valuable  because  of  its  Roman  Catholic  standpoint.) 

MACAULAY,  T.  B. 

History  of  England.  5v.  Estes,  $5.00.  Harper,  new  lib.  ed.,  $10. 
McCarthy,  justin. 

History  of  our  own  times.  (1837-1891).  5v.  Harper,  v.  1-3  ea.  $1.25. 
V.  4-5  ea.  $1.40  nt.  (Very  good  for  recent  events.  Perhaps  too  long  for 
average  reader  or  the  small  library.) 

SMITH,  GOLDWIN. 

United  Kingdom.  1907.  new  Iv.  ed.  Macmillan.  $2.50  nt.  (Good  for 
later  day  English  events.) 

STORY,  ALFRED  T. 

The  building  of  the  British  empire,  1558-1895.  2v.  (Story  of  the  nations.) 
(Good  for  modern  England.)  Putman,  $1.50  ea. 

THACKERAY,  WM.  M. 

Four  Georges.  Houghton, 


$1.50. 
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GERMANY. 

BRYCE,  JAMES. 

Holy  Roman  empire,  new  ed.  1904.  Macmillan,  $1.50.  (Valuable 
not  only  as  a  history  of  Germany  but  also  for  its  clear  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  portrayal  of  the  middle  ages.) 

GIFFORD,  MRS.  AUGUSTA  H. 

Germany,  her  people  and  their  story  to  1899.  Lothrop,  $1.75. 


FRANCE. 

ADAMS,  GEORGE  BURTON. 

The  growth  of  the  French  nation,  (to  1895).  Macmillan,  $1.25. 
CARLYLE,  THUS. 

French  revolution.  3v.  Centenary  ed.  Chapman  &  Hall,  3s.  6d.  ea.  Iv.  ed. 
Burt,  $1.25.  I 

HOLLAND.  4 

GRIFFIS,  W.  E.  I 

Brave  little  Holland,  and  what  she  has  taught  us.  Houghton,  $.75. 
(Excellent  for  both  young  and  old.  Serves  as  an  introduction  to  Motley 
and  contains  a  fine  chapter  on  fuedalism.) 

MOTLEY,  JOHN  LOTHROP. 

Rise  of  the  Dutch  republic.  3v.  Harper,  $6.00. 

History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  4v.  Harper,  $8.00. 

SPAIN. 

HUME,  MARTIN  A.  S. 

Spain;  its  greatness  and  decay  (1479-1788).  (Cambridge  historical  series). 
Macmillan,  (Possibly  o.  p.) 

Modern  Spain,  1788-1898.  (Story  of  the  nations.)  Putman,  $1.50. 
IRVING,  WASHINGTON. 

The  Alhambra.  Cranford  ed.  Macmillan,  $1.50. 

MODERN  EUROPE. 

FYFFE,  C.  A. 

History  of  modern  times  in  Europe.  (1792-1876.)  3v.  Holt,  $7.50. 

ROSE,  JOHN  HOLLAND. 

Development  of  the  European  nations,  1870-1900.  2v.  Putman,  $2.50  ea. 
(Supplements  Fyffe.) 

SEIGNOBOS,  CHARLES. 

Political  history  of  Europe  since  1814;  tr.  by  S.  M.  McVane.  Holt. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

ROME  AND  GREECE. 

COX,  SIR  WILLIAM  GEORGE. 

History  of  Greece.  Longmans,  $1.75.  (Good  one  volume  work.) 
GROTE,  GEORGE. 

History  of  Greece  from  the  time  of  Solon  to  403  B.  C.,  ed.  by  Dr.  Mitchell. 
Dutton,  $2.00.  (Better  for  most  purposes  than  the  complete  Grote.) 
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MERIVALE,  CHARLES. 

History  of  Rome.  Longmans,  $2.00.  (“A  convenient  epitome  of  a 

large  subject.”  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.) 

MORRIS,  CHARLES. 

Historical  tales:  Greek.  Lippincott,  $1.25  ea. 

Historical  tales:  Roman. 

JEWISH  HISTORY. 

HOSMER,  JAS.  KENDALL. 

Story  of  the  Jews.  (Story  of  the  nations.)  Putman,  $1.50. 

MILMAN,  HENRY  HART. 

History  of  the  Jews.  2v.  Armstrong,  $3.00.  (Best  short  history.) 
GUERBER,  HELENE  A. 

Story  of  the  chosen  people.  Am.  Bk.  Co.  $.60.  (Good  little  book 
for  young  people.) 

SOME  BORDER  LINE  BOOKS 

GOOD  TO  DURk  THk  FICTION  TOYING  READKR  OVER  TO  HISTORY  PROPER. 

MARTIN,  BENJ.  ELLIS  &  C.  M. 

Stones  of  Paris.  2y.  Scribner,  $4.00. 

CHAMPNEY,  MRS.  ELIZ.  W. 

Riomance  of  the  French  abbeys.  Romance  of  the  Renaissance  Chateaux. 
Romance  of  the  Bourbon  Chateaux.  Putman,  $3.00  ea. 

DIXON,  WM.  H. 

Her  Majesty’s  tower.  Crowell,  $1.25. 

(Same  with  introduction  by  W.  J.  Loftie.  2v.  Cassell,  $5.00.) 

HUNT,  VIOLET  BROOKE. 

Prisoners  of  the  Tower  of  London.  Dent.  5. 

This  list  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  but  merely  suggestive.  Text 
books  have  not  been  included  because  a  part  of  the  public  library’s  work  is  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  average  reader  to  other  books  than  those  of  the 
secondary  schools. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Story  of  the  nations  series  be  not  bought  entire, 
but  only  such  volumes  as  are  actually  needed  and  seem  especially  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  that  particular  library. 


